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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY IN FRANCE DURING THE 

WAR 

MARGUERITE BOURAT 
Factory Inspector for the French Government 

IT would be unfair to French women to think that war 
forced them into work. History tells us that they have 
always had their place among the laboring people. It 
tells us, too, that they had to fight against the men who pre- 
tended to monopolize all the trades, even the most unexpected 
ones for men to undertake. 

As in every European country, the introduction of steam 
power which dispensed with the physical strength of the work- 
ers led to the employment of women as well as of children. 
Little by little, more by sheer necessity than by reason of 
ambitious aims, French women during the nineteenth century 
have invaded nearly every field of human activity. Out of a 
population of thirty-nine millions in round figures the last 
census that dates back to 1906 gives us the number of 7,693,000 
women gainfully employed. 

One reckons that 4,150,000 were wage earners while the 
remaining three millions and a half were heads of establish- 
ments either agricultural, commercial or industrial, or were 
professional women, lawyers, physicians, teachers, etc. It may 
be a tribute paid to the enterprising character of the women 
of France to say that in industry 32 per cent of the employers 
are women; in commerce, 43 per cent, and in agriculture, 
47 per cent. 

To appreciate the exact value of these figures one has to 
bear in mind that the total female population of all ages at 
that time was 19,745,000 and that the total population, 
gainfully employed, men and women together, was 20,721,000. 
Therefore the proportion of women gainfully employed, 7,- 
693,000, amounted to nearly one-third of the total gainfully 
employed population and over one-third of the total number of 
French women of all ages. 

In the classification of trades, for statistical purposes, the 
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industries are divided into fifteen groups, the fifteenth being 
commerce. Even before the war women were found in all 
fifteen groups in considerable numbers. 

Needless to say that textile and clothing ranked higher in 
the scale and were industries in which women were chiefly 
employed. When the war broke out industrial life in France 
suddenly stopped, first, because nearly every man from 18 up 
to 48 years of age, employer or employee, was called to the 
colors. Secondly, because orders on hand were at least tem- 
porarily suspended. Moreover, commercial traffic was ren- 
dered difficult if not impossible owing to the use of the railroads 
for the transfer of troops. On the very first day of the mobili- 
zation thousands of women were out of employment, deprived 
of their own wages at the same time that they were deprived 
of the earnings of the husband, father or son taken into the 
army. 

It was then that ladies belonging to the leisure classes 
willing to help in the war were urged neither to make shirts 
for the soldiers nor to knit socks, but to leave the work to the 
women in need of employment. Not only did they observe 
this injunction imposed on them, but they organized work- 
rooms where unemployed women could come a few hours a 
day and earn some money and generally get the noonday meal. 

Clothes for refugees and also a portion of the soldiers' un- 
derclothing were made under these conditions. Relief was 
given out. After a few weeks, when the first battle of the 
Marne had been won, we witnessed a slight awakening of 
business. We have seen women taking the place of their 
husbands, opening again the shops and making an appeal to 
workers ready to come back. Also, in many instances, pro- 
vision was made by the mobilized employer, anxious to retain 
his best hands, giving power to the forewoman to run the firm. 

In spite of every effort, however, work in unnecessary in- 
dustries was scarce. In October 1914, out of 1 1,000 establish- 
ments only 5,000 were open with a reduced staff. Work was 
scarce and divided up among a few and in most cases at a 
lower rate of wages than before the war. War wages then 
meant reduced wages. 

Expelled from their main industries women were beginning 
to enter into new occupations; wives and daughters of mobilized 
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men having precedence. They came in the transportation in- 
dustries at first, as conductors on street cars, then as drivers. 
Except for a few men all the employees on subways are 
women. In railroads any amount of women have been taken 
into various employments held before the war by men. In 
large stores only old men and mutilated soldiers can be found 
now beside the women who replace men in all grades of work 
from the cashiers and shop assistants down to the parcel de- 
livery service. 

French government positions in the civil service too, were 
opened more largely to women. The postoffice not only ex- 
tended the number of women occupied in clerical work, but 
offered new employment. Postwomen can be seen walking 
along or riding on bicycles. 

Women able to handle a sewing machine could easily find 
work on military clothing and in the making of bags, tents, 
masks, etc. — all accessories to the equipment of soldiers. A 
great part of the work was made at home and it is to secure 
those home workers a more decent rate of wage that the long 
wanted minimum-wage law was passed in July 191 5. In the 
meanwhile plants for war industries were growing all over the 
country; shell, gun, ball, powder making, aeroplane factories 
wanted more hands than the army could afford to give out of 
the ranks of the fighting men. 

Women workers were still available on the labor market 
and owing to a system of employment bureaus hurriedly and 
cleverly organized, all the unemployed could be directed to 
factories and find suitable occupations — about 15,000 women 
m I 9 I S> 3°°,ocx> in 1916, and nearly one million in 1918 were 
so employed in munitions plants. Steadily every group of 
industry was taking in more and more women. No absolute 
statistics are available, but inquiries made from time to time 
by the Service of Factory Inspection of a limited number of 
firms can supply interesting information on that subject. 

The last published results relate to 40,000 establishments 
belonging to the fifteen groups already mentioned. Taking 
for granted that before the war, each group occupied 100 
women, we find the corresponding figures for 191 5-18 as 
follows : 
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Jan. 1915 Jan. 1916 Jan. 1917 Jan. 1918 

1. Food industries 67 75 97 81 

2. Chemical 66 111 146 148 

3. Bubber, paper, cardboard 69 75 97 104 

4. Book industries 54 62 73 74 

5. Textiles 71 90 96 96 

6. Clothing, straw, feathers 64 78 86 90 

7. Skins and leather 69 86 103 111 

8. Woodwork 55 100 137 161 

9. Metal workers 167 545 727 781 

10. Precious metals, gold, silver, etc. 49 70 76 86 

11. Gems 48 68 71 79 

12. Stone and building trades 40 79 86 102 

13. Brick, pottery, glass 45 66 79 84 

14. Transportation and packing. . . 118 296 530 530 

15. Commerce 68 91 97 102 

It is quite noticeable that while employed in smaller number 
in industries which were theirs before the war, women are 
far more numerous in groups such as metal industries. 

These 40,000 establishments which before the war employed 
470,000 women had about 600,000 in January 191 8. 

Have the women proved themselves efficient in the new 
occupations open to them? Undoubtedly they have. En- 
gaged chiefly for unskilled work they have shown themselves 
so quick, so often clever and eager to learn more, that pro- 
cesses of higher standard have soon been entrusted to them. 

Employers all agree that they have a special ability for 
minute work requiring refinement, thought and attention. In 
the accomplishment of their task they are somewhat more 
conscientious than men to whom they are obviously inferior 
only in heavy work because of their less physical strength. 
Comparing French women to foreign women employed side 
by side, it has been repeatedly found that the output of the 
former was about double that of the latter. Moreover, ex- 
perience has proved many a time that for certain mechanical 
processes it was possible to trust only French women. 

Pre-war protective laws to be observed by employers of 
female labor were somewhat neglected or abandoned at the 
beginning of the war. The 10-hour day, the one-day-a-week 
rest, the prohibition of night work, forbidden processes and 
so on were tacitly abandoned under the stress of circumstances 
in the new industries opened to women. 
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After some time the number of women workers being larger 
and larger and peace not being yet in sight, it was felt that 
for the welfare of the women and of the race at large it was 
necessary to revert to the existing laws and even to make special 
rules for the women engaged in war industries. 

A committee composed of medical men, representatives of 
the government, of employers and of employees, was formed 
at the Ministry of Armament to examine what could be done 
to ensure better conditions without hampering the production 
of munitions. Recommendations were formulated and the 
Minister of Armament published certain rules to be complied 
with in war industries. Unfortunately night work could not 
be dispensed with yet, but the three 8-hour shift system was 
generally adopted, so reducing the working hours. 

Provisions were made for expectant mothers. They were 
not allowed to work four weeks before confinement, nor 
four weeks afterwards. Provisions were made also for nurs- 
ing mothers and for their babies. By law they are given 
half an hour every morning and half an hour every afternoon 
for nursing their babies, and every employer of one hundred 
women over fifteen years of age is obliged to have a nursery 
for the babies, where the women can go at the specified hours. 
That is a permanent rule now embodied in our labor laws. 

Moreover, lists of the operations to be done by women 
were carefully drawn. Because of the unavoidable shortage 
of men the processes left exclusively to women were still 
heavy. Employers devised means of making the work easier 
and lighter. 

The employment of female workers has led undoubtedly to 
improvement of machinery and also to better management and 
to a more scientific division of labor. Because of that change 
it has been claimed that a woman does not do exactly the 
same work as a man and consequently that she is not entitled 
to exactly the same wage. 

When women came into new occupations they were given 
lower wages than men, on the ground that they had no ex- 
perience. After a year or two such an excuse was no longer 
plausible. In fact wages have steadily risen since 1915, and 
it may be said that the actual average earnings of women are 
higher than were the average earnings of men before the war. 
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In Paris and in big towns the average earnings of a woman 
working in war industries are from twelve to fifteen francs a 
day, and in smaller towns in the country it is from eight to 
ten francs a day. 

Would the wage be equal if a man and a woman were now 
engaged in exactly the same work? It is difficult to make 
comparisons for the aforesaid reason that employment of 
women has led in most cases to a real transformation in 
methods. 

After an inquiry made by the " Statistique GeneVale de la 
France " it has been stated that the increase of wages in me- 
chanical, metal, leather work, etc. has been 38 per cent for 
women and only 25 per cent for men, while in industries of 
least importance for the war, clothing, laundry, etc. the in- 
crease has been 22 per cent for men and only 16 per cent 
for women. 

In the case of these latter industries the first step has been 
to revert to pre-war wages to which afterwards was added a 
small allowance to meet the increase in the cost of living. 

These advances of wages have been obtained in unnecessary 
industries chiefly through strikes among women who at the 
same time claimed a Saturday half-holiday. In the clothing 
industries this was granted to women by law in June 191 7. 

Now that the war is ended, war industries are in process 
of demobilization. What will become of the women engaged 
in them? This is the question pending in each belligerent 
country. France having been the main battlefield may be 
for that reason in a somewhat different situation. France 
has to face a manifold problem. Two millions and a half of 
men have been killed and disabled; therefore the reserve of 
men laborers is greatly impaired, and industry will feel it 
deeply during the coming period of material reconstruction. 
On the other hand we have an army of women who for nearly 
four years have been trained in various occupations which 
can be turned to the benefit of much-needed peace industries. 

A few of those women have become fully skilled workers 
and a very large number are semi-skilled. On the whole they 
have all proved to be efficient There has been an increase 
of about 20 to 25 per cent of women in the labor market. 

We understand that some of them, happy to see their 
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home restored, will return to it. We feel sure, also, that a 
fair number will be reabsorbed by their former trades. But 
there are widows with children to bring up. There are wives 
of disabled soldiers and there are women that war has doomed 
to be self-supporting. 

It is always dangerous to make prophecies. However, it 
may rightly be assumed that a woman having acquired a trade 
in which she can earn a good living will be reluctant to leave 
it if she is the main breadwinner of the family, as will often 
be the case after the war. 

Moreover, female labor will not in France turn male labor 
out. It will simply eke out the number of hands wanted in 
expected prosperous times. We can scarcely speak of competi- 
tion between men and women. Skill and ability will be needed 
no matter if supplied by a man or a woman. It does not 
seem possible that a question of sex rivalry will arise in a 
country where men and women contributed both with the same 
enthusiasm to the national defense, and let us hope that on 
economic grounds simple common sense will overcome all 
obsolete prejudices. 
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